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this time it was Bruce who attacked the other. It was in front 
of the high altar that this occurred, and Bruce’s passion ran so 
high that his dagger struck deep into the Comyn’s side. And so 
the man who had thought himself entitled to command at the 
battle of Falkirk and had left Wallace to face the attack while 
he rode off ingloriously with the Scottish cavalry, fell to the 
stone floor. 

There is a legend that Bruce came out of the monastery 
very pale of face and agitated of spirit to join his friends who 
had waited outside. 3 

“I sank my dagger in the Comyn’s side,” he said. “I think he 
is dead.” 

“Then I shall go back and make sure,” declared one of his 
men, drawing his own dirk, which was one of the long and 
heavy variety used by the men of the Highlands. 

Comyn was still alive, and so the follower of Bruce stabbed 
him again and thus made certain of his death. 

The same legend has it that, before going to meet Comyn 
the Red, Bruce had received from a friend in England twelve 
pennies and a pair of spurs as a warning of treachery. It is a 
good story, and although it smacks of minstrelsy and inven- 
tion, it is worth the telling. 

The die was cast. There would be no forgiveness after 
this, even if Bruce had sought it; and at last he saw the light 
and was prepared to fight now in spite of everything. He 
proceeded to act with creditable dispatch. He went to Scone, 
where he was met by that brave churchman, Bishop Wishart 
of Glasgow, and given absolution and the coronation robes. It 
was an illustrious company which assembled there to declare 
their support to the new leader. In addition to Wishart there 


_ were the bishops of St. Andrews and Moray; the earls of 
| Lennox, Atholl, and Errol; young Sir James Douglas, a 
nephew of the king; a considerable smattering of the gentry 


bearing such names as Barclay, Fraser, Boyd, and Fleming; 
the four brothers of Bruce—Edward, Nigel, Thomas, and 
Alexander—and last but certainly not least Isabella, Countess 
of Buchan. 

It was, in fact, an imposing representation of the nobility of 
Scotland. What a different reading it might have given to 
history if all these blue-blooded Scots had assembled on the 
hilltop near Falkirk and ranged themselves behind the leader 
with the heavy claymore, William Wallace! 

The right spirit certainly was displayed by the Countess 
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Buchan. She was a daughter of Duncan, Earl of Fife, but her 
husband was a Comyn (popularly called Patrick-with-the- 
Beard) and on that account a bitter enemy of the Bruce. She 
stole away from home, ordering the fastest horse in the stables 
to be saddled for her use. Arriving at Scone before the cere- 
mony, she announced that, as her brother, the present Earl of 
Fife, was away, she had come to place the crown on the head 
of the new king in his stead. This honor was conceded to her. 


- 2 


Edward had been so certain that the conquest of Scotland 
was complete that he had set himself to the task of estab- 
lishing administrative machinery for that country after the 
order of things in England. For the purpose he had summoned 
to Carlisle a small group of barons and bishops, English as 
well as Scottish. The outcome was a division of the northern 
country into judicial districts over which justices and sheriffs 
were appointed. Edward signed the necessary papers and 
threw down his pen, convinced that he had completed his 
task. 

Almost immediately, however, the word reached him 
that new fires of rebellion were blazing on the hillsides in the 
north and that Robert Bruce had been crowned at Scone. He 
swore a mighty oath that this time there would be no com- 
promise. Aymer de Valence, a relation of Edward’s in descent 
from the second marriage of the beautiful widow of King 
John, was his lieutenant in Scotland. Orders were sent him 
that all who had taken up arms must be killed or made pris- 
oners and executed. In the meantime an army was assembled 
in England and was started north under the nominal com- 
mand of Prince Edward. To prepare him for his responsibili- 
ties, the young prince was knighted at Westminster. In turn, 
then, the prince knighted two hundred and seventy young 
gentlemen who were to have their baptism of fire with him. 

Conferring knighthood had developed into a complicated 
and rather beautiful ceremony since the beginning when the 
accolade, a tap on the shoulder with a sword, had sufficed. It 
began the previous evening when the candidate was shaved 
and then taken to a special chamber where a bath was pre- 
pared with scented water and a covering of linen and rich 
cloths. While he bathed, two old knights talked to him sol- 
emnly about the duties of the order. Later still he was led to 


